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A Poet and No-Poet: Exile, Silenee and the Growth of the Eeo-eritical Subjeet in David 

MalouEs an imaginary life 

Abstraet 

This paper seeks to eavesdrop into the dialog between the exiled subjeet and the eeo-eritieal self 
through a close analysis of David Maloufs celebrated novel an imaginary life. The paper will 
seek to interrogate into the metamorphoses of the Roman poet Ovid (who is the protagonist of 
Maloufs novel) from a eulture obsessed anthropocene into a bioeentrie subject, dehistoricising 
his transcendental subjeethood through an “experienee of the other”. The paper will further try 
to understand the funetionality of exile in the unmaking of the human subjeet, i.e. how exile, 
whieh in the words of Edward Said is “the perilous territory of not-belonging”, serves as the 
landseape, at the baekdrop of which the historieo-political great human subject can unlearn his 
lessons of eulture to learn the poeties of the natural. 

Maloufs novel presents a ficto-critical aceount of Ovid, the Roman poet, who has been 
banished to an unknown land, “where the world freezes”, by the emperor Augustus Caesar. The 
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novel consequently describes Ovid’s exile and depicts how his encounter with a wild child 
transforms ( metamorphoses) the poet of the metropolis into an organic subject, who by the end 
of the novel emerges as the poet of silence and not of language. 

How does Ovid as the exiled subject, leading a life that is “nomadic, decentered and outside 
habitual order” learn the poetics of silence? Is his quest of biocentric consciousness also a quest 
of the primordial self that he must become, from which he is exiled culturally and which he can 
attain only through exiling himself from culture and by embracing nature?These are questions 
the paper seeks to explore. 


Keywords: (anthropocentric, biocentric mesh, contrapuntal, eco-critical consciousness, 
intersubjectivity). 

He shares it now. 

The commonness of what is human: grey, grey as the dirt 
With its many grains, each one identical 
And singing. The earth in his mouth at last. 

Heavy as silence where the unkillable grass-seed 
Takes root under his tongue. 

A Poet among Others 


David Malouf 
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In his Introduction to the seminal work The Ecological Thought, Timothy Morton 
attempts to extend the understanding of Ecology and eco-criticism beyond the stereotyped 

frontiers of nature and the natural and instead prefers to have a more comprehensive 

understanding of the concepts. In her words: 

The ecological thought is a virus that infects all other areas of thinking ... It has to 
do with ideology and critique. It has to do with reading and writing. It has to do 
with race, class, and gender. It has to do with sexuality. It has to do with ideas of 
self and the weird paradoxes of subjectivity. It has to do with society. It has to do 
with coexistence. (Morton 2010 p.02.). 

Ecology, as Morton points out, definitely concerns, but doesn’t necessarily limit itself 
to an affinity of the human subject for nature, idealized in the poetics of English 
romanticism. Instead, ecology is about interconnectedness, it is this salient realization of 
the self that it is incomplete and the world is but its ontological inevitability. The self 

and the world thus exists in a relation with each other and the self is essentially 

incomplete without the world. 

Morton goes further to claim that the hermeneutics of ecocritical thinking intends to 
take into consideration the ‘other’, which is often the natural but isn’t mandatorily so. 
Ecological thinking hence involves the folding out of the self or the thinking subject to 
the outside from its labyrinth of certitude and eherishing other possibilities, it involves 
the framing, moulding, shaping and devising of a consciousness that is aware of the 
dependency that the subject has on the other or the outside. Ecocritical thought 
understands the autonomy of the human subject as dubious, it is not consolidated and 
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founded in stability but is rather founded on the ethics of relationality and 
intersubjectivity (a term which has been explained later in the paper). 

Postmodernism and its ideals have long back dismantled the ideal of the universal 
subject and it has in turn substantiated identities as contingent. In his celebrated work 
The Order of Things Michel Foucault dismantles the archetypal man who, armed by the 
epistemes of Renaissance and Enlightenment, has been unconditionally considered to be a 
great human subject, transcendental, sovereign, supreme and complete. Instead, Foucault’s 
genealogical interrogation into the cult of the historically stable human subject 
understands and substantiates him as an “empirico transcendental doublet”, a being 
“whose thought is constantly interwoven with the unthought” (Foucault 382) and who “is 

a mode of being.always open, never finally delimited, yet constantly 

traversed”(Foucault, 351). Ecocritical thought, or Ecological consciousness, following the 
poetics of postmodernism problematises the ethics of certainity that the great human 
subject of humanism is often guarded with. It discards the anthropocentric model of the 
world for a biocentric one and endeavours to understand the human anthropocene as 
incomplete and in association with the outside, the bios, a complete detachment from 
which is perpetually impossible. It is an openness to the ‘other’ that enriches the 
anthropocene, it ushers his/ her consciousness into the realm of possibilities which are 
fertile and impregnated with vitality. The enclosed world of humanism is thus substituted 
by the ‘mesh’ of ecological consciousness, which relies on the ethics of non-center. 
Timothy Morton describes the mesh as: 
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Really thinking the mesh means letting go of an idea that it has a center. There is 
no being in the “middle”- what would middle mean anyway? The most important? 
How can one being be more important than another? (Morton 2010 p. 38). 

Morton’s idea of the biocentric mesh acknowledges “interconnectedness” and refuses 
to understand the human as isolated, complete and independent. It prefers to understand 
the anthropocene not independently from his habitus, instead it speculates an ontological 
field of symbiosis between the anthropocene and his bios, where the center (if any) and 
the periphery, the self and the other, the human and the animal are inter-related. Neil 
Evernden in his essay Beyond Ecology: Self, Place, and the Pathetic Fallacy clarifies this 
inter-relatedness as not just a “causal connectedness.” Instead, he states: 

And so we return again to the subversive tenet of Ecology: inter-relatedness. But, I 
emphasize again, it is to be taken quite literally, not simply as an indication of 
causal connectedness. Where do you draw the line between one creature and 

another? Where does one organism stop and another begin? .How, in short, can 

you make any sense out of the concept of man as a discrete entity? (Evernden, 95) 

The biocentric mesh thus demands that the power governed relationships between 
the subject and the object, the human and the animal, the familiar and the stranger be 
obliterated and instead it seeks to understand the human beyond his Cartesian cogito of 
finitude, in the beyond. Evernden writes: 
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Rather than thinking of an individual spaceman who must slurp up chunks of the 
world- “resources”- into his separate compartment, we must deal instead with the 
individual-in-environment, the individual as a component of, not something distinct 
from, the rest of the environment. (97). 

It is the relationality to the outside, it is this inter-connectedness with the ‘other’ 
that enables the anthropocene to unfold his/ her being and this is what completes his/her 
subjectivity. It is the threshold experience of the other, it is the experience and 
acknowledgement of the unfamiliar outside and it is this epiphanic inference of being in 
other that explores being of the human subject as a possibility and not certainty. 

The anthropocene hence isn’t devoid of subjectivity, but the essence of his/ her 
subjectivity lies in incompleteness, in realizing that the beyond, the other, the outside is 
complementary to his/ her consciousness. His/ her subjectivity doesn’t exist in a split from 
the world, it is instead folded in the world, or the outside. Ecological consciousness 
doesn’t attempt to appropriate the other (in this context, the outside), but rather cherishes 
the threshold as the locale of its subjectivity, where an experience and consequently an 
acknowledgement of the other becomes possible. This threshold is founded on the ethics 
of submission to the other by the self and not an appropriation of the other, and hence 
it is the possible space where the human subject stands exiled from subjectivity. In his 
essay “Reflections on Exile”, Edward Said describes exile as a “discontinuous state of 
being”, which is “never the state of being satisfied, placid, or secure.’’(Said, 195) The 
ecocritical subject is thus an exiled subject, who survives in an epistemic exile. 
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David Malouf s celebrated novel an imaginary life renders a ficto-critical account of 
the life of the Roman poet Ovid in exile and in doing so traces the growth of the poet 
into an ecocritical subject, who is reliant on silence instead of language. The plot is set 
in Tomis, which is a city in the modern day Romania and was an important port in the 
north eastern frontier of the Roman empire. 

Malouf in his afterword to the novel explains that his account of Ovid’s 
experience in exile is largely fictional since what he had intended “to write was neither 
historical novel nor biography, but a fiction with its roots in possible event.” (Malouf, 
154) As a post-colonial Australian novelist, Malouf opens up the sanctified, restricted 
compartment of history and through the prism of imagination splits conviction into 
possibilities. He doesn’t intend to dehistoricise, but takes history into the compartment of 
the imaginary, which Don Randall has described as an “energizing field of multiple 
possibilities”. (Randall, 42) 

Malouf locates Ovid’s exile in this arena of multiple possibilities and traces the 
possibilities of exile being not just a locational reality. Instead he attempts to understand 
exile as an unfamiliar state of being that is discontinuous and acultural. Most importantly, 
it becomes an experience beyond the familiar contours of language. In an interview with 
Tegan Bennett, Malouf highlights that in this celebrated novel of his, he has intended to 
explore the plight of a poet who has been robbed of language. In his words: 
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It (an imaginary life) was about the importance to a poet of language and his life 
in language and the question of what would happen to you if you were a poet and 
had language taken away. 

The novel thus starts with Ovid describing the locational reality of his exile - the 
extreme climate, the wild vegetation and the intimidating landscape, which is primitive 
and is far removed from the Augustan Rome of culture, decorum and order. But very 
soon Ovid affirms: 

But I am describing a state of mind, no place. I am in exile here. (Malouf, 08) 

Exile thus, in the novel, becomes a state of experience and being and the novel 
consequently explores the discontinuous ontological being of Ovid, who is rendered in an 
exile that is not just geographical or political but is also epistemic and ontological. It is 
through exile that Ovid experiences the threshold, a state of possibilities and it is in this 
arena of possibilities that Ovid experiences what Said calls the “contrapuntal”. (Said, 195). 
Said defines the contrapuntal as “a plurality of vision” (195), giving “rise to an awareness 
of simultaneous dimensions”. (195) 

Ovid, the poet in exile experiences the plurality in his awareness of the alien, that 
constitutes of not just the spatial but also the cultural, the linguistic, the habitual and the 
natural/ ecological. It is a new world that the poet ( Ovid) has been ushered into and he 
now starts familiarizing himself with the uncomfortable contours of the unfamiliar. This 
process of familiarization initially in the context of the novel, isn’t just a sense of 
awareness, it is a desire of the self to develop an epistemic consciousness of the other 
which will consequently enable the self to appropriate the other. It is through the strategy 
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of appropriation then that the eultural will be able to tame the natural and it is in this 
way knowledge becomes functional within the economy of violence. In other words it is 
the discursive hermeneutics of knowledge that enables the self to interiorize and 
appropriate the vast abyss of the outside. 

Once familiarized, the alien/ unfamiliar no longer remains incomprehensible. The 
human Ovid thus initiates his proceedings to appropriate the alien natural and his 
attempts are not outcomes of an ecological consciousness, tolerant to the tremors of the 
unfamiliar. Instead they are frantic attempts of the self to learn the other, to accommodate 
his own subjectivity within the familiar contours of knowledge: 

Even the spiders, poor creatures. Do they have a language of their own, I wonder? If 
so, I might try to learn it. As easy do that as master the barbarous guttural tongue 
my neighbors speak. (Malouf, 12) 

The strains of the imperial, transcendental, epistemically superior human subject is 
obvious in the above cited excerpt from the text. Ovid, the great Roman poet ‘wanders’ 
about the language of spiders, his humane world of culture has empowered him with the 
conviction that language is limited to the sophisticated world of the anthropocene and 
that it doesn’t exist beyond the anthropocentric discourses. The language of the spiders 
and the language of the Barbarians are both the languages of the other, they are 
functional in the biocetric field of which the culture refined human anthropocene seems 
oblivious. Heidegger, the German philosopher has been deeply critical of the obsession 
that the human subject has with language and the way in which the human subject seeks 
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his comfortable abode in the house of language. Heidegger argues that the urge of human 
subjectivity to seek refuge in language has denied language its autonomy. He observes: 

Language still denies us its essence: that it is the house of the truth of being. 

Instead, language surrenders itself to our mere willing and trafficking as an 

instrument of domination over beings. (Heidegger, 223) 

Ovid, the Roman court poet, is steeped in the ethics of the politico-cultural and is 
oblivious of the biological outside. Language for the exiled poet Ovid lies within the 
symbolic order of reason and the rationale, it is largely purposeful and it is in this 
context that Ovid is skeptical of the spider’s language. 

Exile in context of the novel becomes highly functional as a state of unlearning as 
Ovid starts to unlearn his revered and valorized Latin and seeks expression in the 
alternative semiotic order of language. The order of dreams, the order of silence and the 
order of the natural would become, in the gradual progress of the novel, the means of 
expression for the banished poet Ovid. As Ovid seeks his refuge in these alternative 
ideals of language, he is conscious of the constant obliteration of the split between his 
ontological self and his speaking persona. Language now starts evolving with its 
autonomy, it is no longer an instrument at the disposition of the speaking subject but has 
gathered an agency of its own. It is an unperformed linguistic order that Ovid now finds 
himself in. This is an epiphanic moment in the novel since the banished Roman poet 
now realizes that the human linguistic order comprising of a sensible vocabulary is not 
the only existent linguistic paradigm and that there are other possibilities of/ in language. 
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As Ovid discovers a little wild poppy, the epiphany dawns in him that he eould make the 
entire spring, he eould reclaim his lost memories through language, in language: 

Magic word on the tongue to flash again on the eye. Searlet. And with it all the 
other colors come flooding back, as magic syllables, and the earth explodes with 
them, they flash about me. I am making the spring. With yellow of the ox-eyed 
daisy of our weedy olive groves, with blue of cornflower, orange or marigold, purple 
of foxglove, even the pinks and cyclamens of my mother’s garden that I have 
forgotten all these years. (Malouf, 25) 

It is the elimactic moment in the novel where Ovid becomes conscious of the 
unraveling of his ecophilie eonseiousness. Interestingly, it is also the moment where Ovid 
as the poetic subject enunciates himself, the natural and organic signifier poppy opens up 
an arena of multiple possibilities in the mind of the poet, who triumphantly declares: 

I shall make whole gardens like this. I am flora. I am Persephone. I have the triek 
of it now. All it needs is belief. (Malouf, 26) 

The poetic language, as Julia Kristeva notes in her celebrated work Revolution in 
the Poetic language, is a synthesis of the symbolie and the semiotie order and the one 
is never eompletely independent of the other. Ovid, the Roman poet now experiences the 
threshold of language in his explorations of the poetic where ‘poppy’ is no longer a 
floral signifier but evokes Ovid’s primordial memories of childhood: 

Poppy. The magic of saying the word made my skin prickle, the saying almost a 
greater miracle than seeing.POPPY^ scarlet poppy, flower of my far-off 
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childhood and the cornfields round our farm at Sulmo, I have raised you out of my 
earliest memories, out of my blood, to set you blowing in the wind. (Malouf, 24) 

However, Ovid’s discovery of poetic language doesn’t necessarily suggest the 
culmination of the ecocritical subject in him since his subjective superiority remains 
unchallengedly assertive. His ecophilic consciousness doesn’t compromise his essence of 
being as the great Roman subject. In his exile, living amidst the natives of the place, 
Ovid constantly reminds himself of his supreme agency, that which he has derived from 
his socio-poilitical consciousness and his cultural reality: 

I am a Roman, I tell myself, trotting back to where the others sit, grinning broadly. 
I am a Roman and a poet. (Malouf, 38) 

In his discussion on English Romanticism, Timothy Morton critiques the ecophilic 
persona of the poet and the superficial art of “nature writing” and considers it to be 
flawed as it consolidates the binary between the thinking/ writing subject and nature, the 
self and the other, the humane self and the organic other. Morton argues: 

Nature writing partly militates against ecology rather than for it. By setting up 
Nature as an object “over there”- a pristine wilderness beyond all trace of human 

contact, it reestablishes the very separation it seeks to abolish.nature writing 

relieves us of the obligation to encounter non-identity, sometimes called “nature”, the 
“more than human”, the “nonhuman”. ( Morton, 2007 p.l25) 

Ecological consciousness, on the contrary blurs this ontological conviction of the 
self and instead locates the self in relation to the world, which not just complements the 
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self but also configures the subject and becomes a part of the subject. David Abram 
problematises the rigidly demarcated domains of the self and the world. He writes: 

My life and the world’s life are deeply intertwined.The world and I 

reciprocate one another. (Abram, 29) 

Founded on the ethics of what Edmund Husserl calls ‘intersubjectivity’, the 
ecological consciousness attempts to subjectively experience the other ( or the world). It 
opens up the subject to the possibilities that lie beyond the self and the self is in turn 
shaped by the experiences that are ontologically alien. Ovid’s learning of the ethics of 
‘intersubjectivity’, his metamorphosis into the biocentric subject happens only after he 
encounters the ‘wild boy’, a feral child. In her essay “Homo ferns: the unification of the 
human and the environmental in David Malouf s An Imaginary Life”, Bridget Grogan 
observes “The feral child functions, then, as a symbol for the possibility of the unification 
of the subject and its environment. For Ovid, the Child embodies an embedded 
subjectivity rather than a discrete, and by implication, truncated one.” (Grogan, 24) 

The wild boy from the very beginning appears as a savage who is untamed, who is 
“warmed by the breath of animals” and is one who is completely alien to the human 
world. Ovid’s first encounter with the boy happens while he is out with the native 
residents of Tomis in a hunt and very soon Ovid realises: 

He is the wild boy of my childhood. I know it now. Who has come back to me. 

He is the child. (Malouf, 48) 

With this epiphany, the clear split between the politico-cultural subject Ovid and the 
wild, feral child (the other) is problematised. The child is thus not just a feral child (a 
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dark other from the wild) who will consequently lead to the growth of the ecocritical 
consciousness in Ovid ( as the plot unfurls). Instead, he is the double of the exiled poet, he 
is the ageless primoridial self from whom Ovid as the great Roman poet has long been 
exiled. The feral child thus becomes the ‘familiar stranger’ for Ovid, he is the 
impersonation of the pre-cultural self of Ovid, whose return has been long awaited by the 
great Roman poet: 

I believe ( I think I have always believed) that he will come again. But in what 
guise? As a child still? As a man of my own age? As a wolf? Or has he the power 
to adapt other forms as well? Has he already returned to me, perhaps, in a form so 
humble, so ordinary, that I failed to perceive his presence? (Malouf, 03) 

The primordial self comes to Ovid as the ‘other’ who is far removed from his 
metropolitan, Roman consciousness. The wild child is a stranger to language and as Ovid 
confronts him, he sees his valorized anthropocentric world of culture and language break 
down. Even his poetic language fails miserably to appropriate the ‘stare’, which is the 
only means through which the child communicates with the poet. Ovid, the great human 
anthropocene who had once possessed the conviction that he could appropriate both the 
imagined and the real in his verses, who had once believed himself to be the spring, 
confesses: 

I have invented nothing like it in my poems, that were full of strange creatures 
caught between man and some higher or lower creature, in a moment of painful 
transformation. It exceeds my imagining, that sharp little face with its black stare, 
and I think how poorly my poetry, with its elegant fables and pretty, explainable 
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miracles, compares with the accidental reality of this creature who must exist (if he 
does exist) not to impress but simply because he has tumbled into being. (Malouf, 
44) 

Christopher Manes argues that it is essential to devise a language, founded on the 
poetics of silence to allow the other express itself without being violated. In his words: 

.if the domination of nature with all its social anxieties rests upon this void, then 

we must contemplate not only learning an new ethics, but a new language free 
from the directionalities of humanism, a language that incorporates a decentered, 
postmodern, posthumanist perspective.” (Manes, 17) 

This is the moment from which Ovid’s growth as the ecocritical subject begins. The 
inevitable being of the other and the failure of the appropriative measures of the self to 
reduce the other incidentally announces the birth of the ecocritical subject. This 
metamorphosis of the anthropocene into the ecocritical subject however isn’t a complete 
transformation of the subject. Instead, it is the reconciliation of the self with his 
primordial past, it is coming to terms with the other possibilities of the self that lies 
dormant in its being, those “further selves that are contained within us”. (Malouf, 58) 

Ovid’s understanding of the world thus starts changing. He is no longer the great 
human epistemic subject of anthropocentricism, convinced of his superiority and certitude. 
Instead, he is now the biocentric subject that is open to possibilities, open to a subjective 
experience of the other. The ‘barbaric’ tongue that was once incomprehensible to him 
now becomes familiar, he starts delighting in the simple forms of organic life that his 
exile provides him. The catastrophic act of captivating the child and the violence 
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involved doesn’t sustain for long as the predator Ovid gradually becomes the disciple of 
the captive child, gradually unlearning “ the poems I have long since committed to 
memory, along with the names of a thousand gods and their fables, the rules of rhetoric, 
theorems, the facts of science, the facts of history, the theories of the philosophers” 
(Malouf, 89). That repertorie of knowledge and episteme which has so long valorized his 
consciousness is gradually discarded by the poet for the “speech in silence”. The 
subjectivity that ascertains itself in silence doesn’t affirm and distinguish itself in the 
certitude of words, rather it dissolves into the “multiplicity of things” (Malouf, 92). The 
self is no longer distinguishable from the world, the one merges with the other. Thus 
begins Ovid’s exile from the paradigm of identity into the void, from the telos of 
destination into the bios of journey, from the subjective into the inter subjective. As he 
feeds on seeds, straws and tubers, Ovid realizes that his consciousness of the other is no 
longer a stable and historical reality but is a truth that is open ended, a reality which is 
a subject of interpretation. 

...who is he, this Child who leads me deeper into the earth, further from the far, 
safe place where I began, the green land of my father’s farm, further from the last 
inhabited post of the known world, further from speech even, into the sighing 
grasslands that are silence? Where has he come from? Out of which life? Out of 
which time? Did I really discover him out there in the pinewoods, or did he 
somehow discover me, or rediscover me, out of my own alienation from the world 
of men? Is he the Child of my first days under the olive trees at Sulmo? Is it the 
same child? Is there, after all, only one? (Malouf, 145) 
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The other and the primordial self thus diffuses into one another and leads to the 
formulation of the eco-eritical subject who cherishes this heterotopic threshold of 
possibilities rather than the telocentric finality. In this threshold of liminality, Ovid is now 
both a poet and ‘no-poet’ and the denial of the poetic persona doesn’t necessarily signify 
an annihilation of the poetic self. Rather, by discarding the historical reality of ‘Ovid, the 
great Roman poet of culture’ Ovid goes beyond the sacrosanct culture codified archetype 
of poet and becomes the primordial poet of nature. His poetry now lies in the non-poetic 
ordinary, it is now founded in the poetics of silence rather than the valorized aesthetics 
of language. In a way it is a return to the prelinguistic primordial state of being, it is a 
reconciliation with the child from past, that primoridial state of being that has been a 
residual identity of the poetic self. Ovid is now eco-conscious, not in his love for nature 
that lives sanctified as the other but rather through the desanctification of his subjectivity 
which happens by his consciousness of the other and discovering the traces of the lost, 


primordial self in the other. 
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